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seems incredible that I should be be- 
ginning a plea for normal conditions for 
the children of our nation. Why in the 

‘oe world can it still be necessary to make 
SN a plea for one of the essen- 
tials of national good health? We are not 
backward in taking other measures 
necessary for health. It is a full gen- 
eration ago since ignorant and con- 
scienceless householders were al- 
lowed to befoul the earth 
around their shanties by emp- 
tying slops out of the window, 
even if someone in the house 
was having typhoid fever. In 
fact, we can scarcely under- 
stand how our elders ever 
could have permitted such 
crimes against hygiene. 

Look at that example a 
moment. We do not nowa- 
days allow people to empty 
slops wherever it takes their 
fancy. Why don't we? Be- 
cause we are much better 
Christians than our fathers, 
and wish to take better care 
of the health of our fellow 
man? Not much! Only a few su- 
perior people in any generation care 
a penny about that. It is because, like 
everybody else, we earnestly desire to 
take care of our own health, and because 








we have 
learned at last that one family with dirty physical 
habits can cause more sickness than a whole towns 


health resources can cure. Isn't it odd that a nation 
enlightened enough to know that open drains cause 
typhoid, sees no connection between thwarted and 
stunted childhood and the large number of thwarted 
and stunted grown-ups in our country, of no help to 
their nation and often a great expense and bother to 
us all? Isn't it really astonishing that it is necessary 
to make a plea that young Americans should have a 
chance to grow up Straight instead of crooked? 


‘Sinalenss ty by Mrs. Fisher over WJZ on Child Labor Day. 



















A PLEA FOR NORMAL CHILDHOOD* 


By DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER 


In fact, it is so odd that I can't do it. Face to face 
with another American, I should be as ashamed to 
take for granted that he advocated child labor, as | 
would to take for granted that he advocated slavery. 
To start an argument with any American 
about the desirability of having all our 
American children where the well- 
cared for ones are—in good schools, in 
good homes, and at play, would 
make me feel as foolish as to start 
an argument with a fellow- 
American about the desira- 
bility of having good drink- 
ing water instead of bad. | 
should expect any fellow- 
countryman to cut me short 
with an indignant, “What do 
you take me for?” Nor can 
I, to go farther, imagine any 
American who would advo- 
cate having good drinking- 
water for people with good 
incomes and bad water for 
poorer people. But isn't it 
it the same thing to argue 
about the desirability of hav- 
ing poorer children go with- 
out things which he knows 
to be necessary for the general all- 
around health of his own? 

I don't see how | can proceed, there- 
fore, unless I take for granted that every- 
body who is listening to me now believes that chil- 
dren—not mine and yours and the children on our block 
only—but all American children must have their fair 
share of the essentials for healthy growth and develop- 
ment. My idea of this talk is that | am here to supply 
you with ammunition to blast away at the particular 
variety of human inertia and laziness which happens 
to lie nearest you, because I can't believe that anything 
but inertia separates us from doing the right thing by 
the children of our nation. 

Perhaps the opponent you will most often encounter 

(Continued on page 3) 
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AMERICA’S STEP-CHILDREN 
C)«i nation appears to have drifted into the role 


of cruel and neglectful step-parent to its Indian 

wards. This realization is being forced upon us, 
first, through the Meriam report, made after seven 
months’ exhaustive investigation by a committee of 
experts under the Institute for Government Research; 
and now by the hearings on Indian affairs being held 
before a senate subcommittee of which Senator Frazier 
is chairman. 

The percentage of Indian children of school age en- 
rolled in any school was given as 82.7 in 1926 by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. But the total number 
of Indian children is not even known; and the figure 
given is for enrollment only, not for actual atten- 
dance. 

The Meriam report shows that a favored method of 
securing attendance is to scour the countryside in 
trucks, rounding up the children wherever they may 
be found and carrying them away to the government 
boarding schools “despite the parents’ wishes or the 
children’s state of health.” The description of the 
schools to which they are taken reads like that of the 
worst reformatories of the old type—but these are 
schools for children who have committed no fault, who 
are not only citizens of the United States, but special 
wards of the federal government. 

Large, overcrowded dormitories are the rule; many 
of the buildings are in wretched repair; and the sanita- 
tion is medieval. From the rising bell at 5:30 a.m. 
until taps at 8:30 p.m. the children are under an 
exacting routine. 

In nearly every boarding school, children of 10, 11 
and 12 years spend four hours a day in industrial work 
for the upkeep of the institution—dairying, kitchen 
work, laundry, shop. The half-day plan is felt to be 
necessary, as the Meriam report states, ‘not because 
it can be defended on health or educational grounds, 


for it cannot; but because the small amount of money 
allowed for food and clothes makes it necessary to use 
child labor. . . . The term ‘child labor’ is used advisedly. 
The labor of children as carried on in Indian boarding 
schools would, it is believed, constitute a violation of 
child labor laws in most states.’ Their food consists 
of coffee and tea; meat, sometimes rotten; bread, in 
some cases made from dirty, mice-infested flour; little 
or no milk and too few vegetables and fruits. 

There are many instances where children sick with 
tuberculosis were compelled by the school disciplina- 
rian (note the term) to keep on with their tasks. Most 
of the children are chronically tired from malnutrition 
and overwork. The work is in theory vocational. In 
practice it means “‘week after week spent in the deadly 
routine of institutional labor.’ A public health nurse 
who made an investigation for the Red Cross, reports 
that “the boys in the dairy detail (obliged to get up at 
4:30 am. to milk) were too sleepy during the school 
session to be disturbed.” 

Children as young as 11 years are sent in squads 
from the schools for summer work in the beet fields of 
Colorado and Kansas. In one such group of 29 boys, 
only two were over fourteen years, and more than half 
were 11 or 12 years old. 

Neither the beet fields nor the institutional labor de- 
velops skilled workmen. Students leave the schools 
with insufficient knowledge of any trade to enable them 
to compete with whites except after long apprentice- 
ship. ‘They have been unfitted for reservation life, but 
not fitted for life among white Americans. 

Aside from immediate correction of flagrant abuses 
and of the inexcusable governmental parsimony which 
half starves the children in boarding school, at the same 
time forcing them to do the work of paid employees, the 
Meriam report recommends that “the overcrowding of 
boarding schools be corrected through the maximum 
possible elimination of young children from these 
schools. From the educational standpoint the young 
child does not belong in a boarding school. . . . Young 
children . . . should normally be provided for either 
in Indian Service day schools or in public schools.” 

The Meriam survey also recommends a gradual in- 
crease of state and county responsibility, although this 
does not mean that the federal government should stop 
paying the children’s school tuition. Vocational guid- 
ance and help in establishing themselves after leaving 
school, should be substituted for the present unedu- 
cational productive labor in the schools. 

Meanwhile, Senator Frazier’s investigating commit- 
tee is meeting subterranean opposition in continuing 

its hearings. Public support can do much to render 
such opposition ineffective; public demand can ensure 
that the committee's work is not discontinued for lack 
of appropriations. We, as citizens, have a right to 
know the whole truth about a situation so disgrace- 
ful; we must know it, in order to make sure that it is 
intelligently remedied. 
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A PLEA FOR NORMAL CHILDHOOD 


(Continued from page 1) 


is the person who cant see any danger to himself or 
to his children in permitting undesirable conditions to 
prevail in the lives of children he doesn’t know person- 
ally. We ought to know all about how to combat this, 
because it was the biggest obstacle in the way of better 
sanitation. lax-payers of a generation or so ago could 
not see how spending all 
that money on drains for 
the poorer section of town 
was going to help the tax- 
payers. But they do see it 
now. And in the same way 
the majority of our nation 
can be made to feel that all 
the children of our country must be given a fair chance, 
and to realize that this protection of childhood is not a 
matter of the kindness of the well-to-do middle-class 
heart, but of the same scared realization that we all 
depend on each other, which led to the improvement of 
our drinking-water. 

Battering away at this point finally brought better 
health conditions for us all, although in my grand- 
mother's day, most people honestly could not see any 
connection between open drains in the poor quarter of 
town and the typhoid fever which carried off their own 
children. The connection is really not visible to the 
naked eye nor to the uninformed mind. It could be 
understood only by people with some information about 
the nature of germs. And it took (as it always takes) 
about a generation to get that information widespread 
enough to affect votes. So, in the matter of child labor, 
there is no time to be lost in the education of our people 
to the fact that in a democracy all classes affect all 
others, and to the other fact that children who have 
spent their youth in industrial work grow up in larger 
than the natural proportion into strengthless, health- 
less, nervously disorganized, or passive, men and wo- 
men, of very little use and a‘great deal of bother and 
expense to their country. 

How could it be otherwise?) Why do we watch over 
our own children, seeing that they get orange juice and 
sleep, spinach and play, school and oatmeal, sports and 
the right kind of books? [Do we do it to amuse our- 
selves? No, because we have learned that our children 
will have a better chance for full vitality and a well- 
rounded personality if they are well cared for. Nobody 
doubts that. It is always safe to proceed on that as a 
premise. Standing on this acknowledged fact, say to 
somebody who takes good care of his own children and 
looks the other way when he sees poor children going 
to work, “Io you suppose other people's children are 
not like yours?’ ‘The argument on which to hammer 
for such people is to repeat over and over the fact to 
which they close their imaginations so tightly, that 
other people’s children are just like ours. What is 





Courtesy, Girl Scouts, Inc. 


. patriotic 


good for ours is good for them. What is bad for ours 
is bad for them. Because other parents have less in- 
come than we, is no reason for thinking that their 
children can thrive on less than the necessary amount 
of what our children need. If a man is not willing to 
have his own children spend their youth doing the low- 
grade, soul-deadening, monotonous jobs always given 
to beginners in factories, he can be made to see that it 
is no place for the children of parents who haven't 
money enough to help themselves. 

There are several well-worn camouflages under which 
people try to hide their real attitude about child labor, 
against which you ought to be forearmed with a warn- 
ing. Here is one— Working provides the best of edu- 
cation. Look at all the fine men and women who got 
their education in that way.” The person who says 
this is never young, is always old enough to have lived 
back in the time when “working” meant close per- 
sonal contact with father or mother or employer in a 
small business, with varied occupations, where some- 
thing was to be learned every day both about the work 
and from the association with an older person who had 
an interest in the development of the child. Paid work 
for children nowadays practically never means this. 
Don't be taken in by this side-stepping. lor instance, 
work out-of-doors in agriculture for children. That 
sounds nice and old-timey, doesn't it? A picture of a 
happy child, weeding the garden with mother, feeding 
the hens, learning how to milk, and take care of horses 
by father’s side. look away from that imaginary pic- 
ture out of the past, and observe a gang of children, 
crawling along between baby onion and beet plants, 
pulling out weeds for twelve, fourteen hours a day, 
every day of the week, under the watchful eye of a 
paid foreman, all of them returning at night to sleep in 
a shed. [:ducative and stimulating experience that, for 
a growing child, who will soon be one of the citizens 
on whom our republic rests. It is simply a modern ver- 
sion of slave labor with the overseer between the la- 
borer and the master. 

Other people who know what child labor is, too well 
to advocate it openly, say 
sometimes, “Well, it may 
be a pity in theory. But 
what are you going to do? 
There are plenty of chil- 
dren who prefer work to 
school. Confronted by this 
American, your Courtesy, Girl Scouts, Inc’ 
business is to show him that his statement is a frightful 
indictment of schools and homes, rather than an endorse- 
ment of factories. Because people starving to death eat 





bark and nettles, is that a reason for feeding part of 
the population on bark and nettles? The agitation to 
end child labor has done nothing more useful than to 
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bring to light a very great weakness of our public 
schools. It is true that some children like even a 
monotonous factory job better than going to school. If 
you had to choose between sleeping in a wet ditch and 
in a dry stable, which would you choose? When the 
next person brings out this mean-spirited argument of 
“Oh, lots of children like factories better than schools,” 
oblige me, please, by jumping down his throat with an 
indignant yell of “Improve the schools, then!” You will 
find him naively surprised by that possibility. If we 
had an atom of patriotic ardor we ought to be leaping 
to take advantage of the hint about the rigid bookish- 
ness of our schools, given to us by the statistics of 
child labor, rather than hurrying to take advantage of 
some children’s distaste for bookish education to de- 
prive them of any education at all. That's the shell I 
recommend for that particular argument. Throw it 
hard. The skulls against which you are throwing it 
are thick. 

Another person you will meet is the bull-necked, 
masterful, middle-aged man who says, “I began work 
at seven in the factory I now own. And look at me.” 
The right answer to this would be to line up the 
broken-down, dispirited, half-alive men and women 
who also began work at seven, and to command him 
“Look at them!” But since that is hard to do in prac- 
tise, ask him this: ““When you want the right kind of 
man for the better positions in your factory, do you 
advertise ‘Only those need apply with no education 
after the sixth grade, who have worked continuously 
in a factory since the age of twelve? * That will silence 
him. He knows as well as you do how the better-paid 
jobs are always given to people with training and edu- 
cation. 

Your next opponent may be the hand-washing gen- 
tleman who says, “Perhaps from the ideal standpoint 
it is a pity to employ children, but in certain industries 
it is necessary. They simply could not exist without.”’ 
Take that man by the hand and lead him to a history 
of the United States, and point out to him the argu- 
ments used in favor of slave labor before the Civil 
War. Slave-holders and their friends thought of more 
arguments than he could invent from now to the end 
of his life. And time has proved the economic idiocy 
of all their arguments. Slave labor and child labor are 
cheap labor and both poor, wasteful, unprofitable, 
holding back and hampering any industry dependent 
on them. Point out to such a man the relative pros- 
perity of the South before the Civil War and now. 

Now you may still find, yes, even in the twentieth 
century, somebody who says that working people are 
better off without the disturbing influence of too much 
education. In this case, just to vary your technique, 
instead of yelling and throwing things, bring out rea- 
sonably the statistics about what happens almost with- 
out exception to the children who, disliking books, 
climb out of the frying-pan of the school to cool off 
in the factory fire. For the first year or so these motor- 


minded children really do get on better. The relief of 
the change from printed pages to action does them 
good. Then they are advanced a little from the abso- 
lutely featureless routine jobs which always fall to the 
lot of beginners. This step up keeps them going a 
little longer. By the time they are eighteen, or nine- 
teen or twenty, they are perhaps on the third-from-the- 
bottom rung of the industrial ladder. And there they 
stick. No advance for them thereafter. Not because 
of any queer prejudice in favor of people with educa- 
tion, but because they really cannot become as useful 
as they would if they had been allowed to get their 
growth, as colts do, before being set to work. Other 
people who have had, in childhood and adolescence, a 
well-balanced life of study and play have so much 
more vitality, information, resourcefulness than they, 
that of course they show up very poorly. After so long 
a time of standing still in the agonizing occupation of 
watching other people pass them on the way up, these 
broken-winded colts begin to realize the hopelessness 
of competing with fully developed members of their 
race. Some of them fall into the dull, sodden jog-trot 
of broken-spirited human beings who so enormously 
delay the forward march of humanity as a whole. 
Others of a livelier temperament fall into the nervous 
instability which makes trouble and waste all along the 
well-peopled roads leading to jails and insane asy- 
lums—very expensive health resorts that they are. 

So far I have presented nothing but the most hard- 
boiled arguments of general expediency, economy, our 
own welfare. I have left unexpressed the shame felt by 
any grown-up of ordinary decency at the idea of his 
country's stealing health and vitality from its children 
with a short-sighted idea of adding to its balance in the 
bank. That decent shame has been expressed by Sarah 
Cleghorn, the poet, in a quatrain written years ago, 
which winged its way to the heart of the matter. 
Here it is. I leave it with you as your best weapon 
against moral callousness. 


The golf-links lie so near the mill 
That almost every day 
The laboring children may look out 
And see the men at play.” 


ONG ago we learned that statistics could be made to 

prove anything. 

The chairman of a local council in Ireland was not 
an educated man. In reading the report of the medi- 
cal officer he quoted the death rate as 12.9 per 
thousand. 

“Mr. Chairman,” asked one of his opponents, think- 
ing to make capital out of his lack of education, ‘what 
does 12 point 9 mean?” 

“What does it mean?” replied the chairman, looking 
severely at his questioner. “It means that out of 
every thousand inhabitants twelve have died and nine 
are at the point of death.” 
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INDIANA 
Indiana compares her progress in school attendance 
in 1921-1928 with 1913-1920 and shows great gains. 
(1) In the earlier period boys were unfit for military 
service because of lack of education and the state 


ranked seventeenth in education. The later period 
finds the state’s children kept in school until 16 years, 
and the state ranks first in school attendance. 

(2) According to the U. S. Census in 1920 there were 
52,003 illiterates in the state; and 11,879 children of 14 
and 15 years had stopped school for work, only 3,073 
of whom had completed the eighth grade. At present 
the state reports there are no illiterates under 16 years 
capable of learning. In 1927-28 only 833 employment 
certificates were issued to 14 and 15 year-old children, 
all of whom had completed the eighth grade. 

(3) In 1920 the attendance officer was a truant officer 
only and no training was required for the work. In 
1928 the attendance officers are under the direct super- 
vision of a state board of attendance. They must be at 
least high-school graduates, make a grade of 85 on an 
attendance officer's examination, and are rapidly de- 
veloping into social workers. 

(Bulletin of Indiana Child Welfare Association.) 


KENTUCKY 
The industrial accidents statistics compiled by the 
Kentucky Workmen's Compensation Board show the 
following accidents to children ‘in the course of their 
employment” during 1927: 


Age Number Age Number 
15 30 17 390 
16 171 18 783 


(Thirteenth Biennial Report, Kentucky Bureau of 
Agriculture, Labor and Statistics.) 


MINNESOTA 

Due to the activities of the Division of Women and 
Children of the State Industrial Commission special 
classes, with special courses of study were formed in 
East Grand Forks Schools this fall to take care of the 
children who came in late with their families from the 
harvest fields of the American Sugar Beet Colony. 
Specially qualified teachers to meet the needs of these 
children were employed. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Child labor decreased 28 per cent in manufacturing 
establishments while the number of employed adults 
increased 137 per cent within the last year, according 
to the report of the chief factory inspector. The report 
showed an actual decrease of 636 children and an in- 
crease of 1,130 men and 1,387 women in the manufac- 
turing industries of the state. 
(Pawtucket Times.) 


ACCIDENTS 


CONNECTICUT 
Arthur Kenez, 15 years, of South Norwalk, caught 
his hand in a press while working for the Novelty Com- 
pact Leather Company, thereby sustaining injuries 
which rendered him totally disabled for 12 3-7 weeks. 
For this period young Kenez was paid $6.00 a week. 
Upon returning to work a compensation of $9.00 a week 
for 13114 weeks will be paid for the loss of use of his 
right hand. 
(Bridgeport [Conn.] Telegram.) 


GEORGIA 
An explosion of Christmas fireworks claimed the 
lives of three children and may result fatally for another 
in Cartersville, Georgia. The explosion occurred in a 
fireworks store, where the children were working. 
William Shaw, 12, and Francis Shaw, 15, children of 
the proprietor, and Mary Bell Dodd, were burned 
fatally. May Kennedy, 18, received serious injuries. 
(Daily Worker.) 


NEw JERSEY 

Eugene Rossi, 15, of Wheat Road, sustained a long 
and deep gash in his right hand yesterday when it 
accidentally became entangled in a bread wrapping ma- 
chine. The boy was rushed to the Newcomb Hospital, 
where the wound was stitched. Rossi was so weakened 

from loss of blood that he remained in the hospital. 
(New Jersey Times) 


New York 

Grace Gracco, 16 years old, New York City, was 
badly burned when benzine with which she was clean- 
ing a dress became ignited. She is employed by Charles 
Armour and Bros., dress manufacturers, who occupy 
part of a loft in the 24th floor of the Lefcourt-Man- 
hattan Building at 1412 Broadway. Although she will 
recover from her injuries, the physician said she will be 

disfigured for life. 
(Daily Worker.) 


Max Jaffe, 16, was a happy boy as he marched 
down the street from his home going to his first job. 
He whistled as he made his way to the subway to take 
him to the Nova Manufacturing Company's plant, 
where he was an errand boy. 

Max's family was happy too, but it was short lived. 
Max's body was carried back to them:a few hours later. 
The boy who left home whistling over the prospect of 
his first job had been killed—crushed to death between 
the floor of an elevator and the ceiling of the second 
floor at the place of his employment. 

According to the police, the elevator is operated by 
its passengers. Young Jaffe ran the elevator up from 
the first floor, and when it failed to stop at the second 
floor, he became excited and attempted to jump. In 
doing so he was wedged between the elevator and the 
floor ceiling. 

(New York American.) 
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AFRICA 

According to the “Labor Call,” the Native Juvenile 
[Employment Act in Southern Rhodesia permits the in- 
dentured labor of children of both sexes under 14 years 
of age. It also provides for certain penalties, as, for 
instance, the flogging of young boys. ‘The whips used 
are of rhino hide, and there are intervals between the 
strokes to let the pain sink in. ‘The maximum number 
of strokes usually awarded is fifteen. 

No medical examination is required before or after 
flogging in the case of adults, and, as nothing is said to 
the contrary in the new act, probably the same free- 
dom will be allowed in respect to the flogging of children. 

(Philadelphia [Pa.| ‘Trade Union News.) 


AUSTRIA 

The Austrian Welfare Bureau for young workers re- 
cently celebrated the tenth anniversary of its founding. 
The Bureau was organized by the Austrian Govern- 
ment at a time when the effects of the adverse eco- 
nomic conditions of the war period were beginning to 
show in the physical condition of the boys and girls 
entering industry. ‘The chief function of the bureau is 
to provide vacations in the country at nominal expense 
for young workers whose health is below par. ‘The 
bureau has opened six homes which provide proper 
food and outdoor exercise and recreation, under the 
supervision of physicians. ‘The average vacation period 
is four weeks. The cost is met by contributions from 
the sickness-insurance funds, appropriations of the na- 
tional and local governments, and fees paid by the per- 

sons who take advantage of the homes. 
(Child Welfare News Summary, Children’s 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor) 


ROUMANIA AND POLAND 
Roumanias government first undertook the train- 
ing of apprentices in 1920, and in 1927 there were in 
the country 141 schools for apprentices in industry and 
commerce, with a registration of nearly 16,500 pupils. 
In 1927 Poland had 1,145 schools or courses for vo- 
cational training in industry or agriculture, with 153,000 
pupils in attendance. 
VENEZUELA 
Work of children under 14 years in mining and all 
industrial establishments is prohibited by a new law 
enacted in Venezuela in July, 1928. This same law 
limits the working day of children 14 to 18 years to 
6 hours a day with a rest period of one hour for lunch, 
forbids work between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m., and forbids 
employment of children under 18 years in certain occu- 
pations considered physically or morally hazardous for 
children of this age. 
(Industrial and Labor Information.) 


OPINIONS VARY. 
WHY NOT THE FACTS? 


T a recent Cotton Textile Convention in Atlantic 
Ll City the southern manufacturers said: 
“Nowhere in the world can a higher standard 
of living be found among working people than in this 
section.” 
“They went a leetle too fur, 
News and Observer, 
justify such claims.” 


‘says the Raleigh (N.C.) 


“since the wages are too low to 


The disappearance of child labor in North Carolina 
has been in almost exact ratio to the increasing indus- 
trialization of the state,’ states E. Fr. Carter, Executive 
Secretary, North Carolina Welfare Commission. 

But “in the South there are several hundred thou- 
sand women and children employed by the textile in- 
dustry,’ declares Wyatt Brown, Plain Talk, December, 
1928. “They (meaning children) work ten, eleven, 
and in some instances twelve hours a day.” 

“Attacks upon cotton mills of the South have been 
made for many years and will never cease. None of 
them have, however, more grossly misrepresented mill 
conditions than an article by Wyatt Brown in the 
[december issue of Plain ‘alk,’ retorts David Clark, 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 

“Living conditions in the South are the greatest 
reasons for the migration of the textile business to the 
South, not work hours or child labor laws, for the two 
latter are practically the same in both sections,” ac- 
cording to David Clark. Gastonia (N. C.) Gazette. 

Yet “there is no child labor protection of any value 
in North Carolina, says A. Hoffman, North Carolina 
Reporter to American Il ederationist, and the New 
Britain (Conn.) Herald asserts: “While the New 
[england textile industry is hard pressed to keep itself 
going the southern plants are prospering, much of 
the prosperity being built upon this un-American 
system of labor.” 

Isn't it too bad that the University of North Caro- 
lina was not permitted to make its proposed state-wide 
study of industrial conditions? 

And again isn't it too bad that Governor McLean 
and the North Carolina Child Welfare Commission 
failed to authorize the survey of women in industry by 
an impartial agency, such as the Women’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor, which the North 
Carolina Woman's Legislative Committee has been 
urging for a number of years? 

At least one southern state, North Carolina, has 
been urged by her own citizens to learn the truth. 


A Bic-Heartep Boss 
Boss: I-rom now on you shall have shorter hours. 
Young worker (surprised) : Yahh? 
Boss: Yes; shorter lunch hours. 
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CREATING A CURRICULUM FOR ADOLESCENT YOUTH’ 
Research Bulletin of the National Education As- 
sociation. Washington: National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE ADOLESCENT. Report of the 
Consultative Committee. Board of [Education 
(for England and Wales), London: His Majesty's 
Stationery Office. 

Both of these reports bear directly on the problems 
presented by the new challenge of child labor, the chal- 
lenge implicit in the nature, hazards and social needs 
of adolescent boys and girls, a challenge which must be 
rendered explicit in the commingled terms of employ- 
ment and education. 

The monograph presented by the National Educa- 
tion Association deals particularly with the junior high 
school in its several varieties. Its opening paragraph 
reads as follows: “The seventh grade is a natural turn- 
ing point in the child's school life, since at the age of 
adolescence he is eager to explore and discover those 
personal interests and limitations which point toward 
specific types of training and life work. The discipline, 
mode of instruction, and even the theory of class ad- 
ministration—as well as the traditional activities and 
studies of the old type school—failed to meet the 
mental, emotional and vocational demands of the ado- 
lescent. The junior high school is the new school de- 
signed to meet these demands.’ 

The junior high school is a distinctive institution in 
more senses than one. There is no reason on earth why 
all the schools should not provide a curriculum as well 
suited to adolescent nature and individual needs, and 
this is a goal toward which child-labor reform, which is 
also educational reform, must strive. 

The English committee definitely recommended the 
raising of the school age to fifteen, expressing them- 
selves favorably with regard to a sixteen-year age 
minimum for school-leaving and entrance on employ- 
ment. Schoo! attendance in schools offering diverse 
facilities for growth and education up to the age of 
fifteen or sixteen is urged as the only way in which 
“children can be guided safely through the opportuni- 
ties, the excitements and the perils of adolescence,” 
and in which “the youth of the nation can be ade- 
quately trained for a full and worthy citizenship.” 

The report says: “There are three great ends of 
human life and activity which we trust that our scheme 
will help to promote. One is the forming and strength- 
ening of character—individual and national character— 
through the placing of youth, in the hour of its growth, 
‘as it were in the fair meadow’ of a congenial and in- 
spiring environment. Another is the training of boys 
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and girls to delight in pursuits and rejoice in accom- 
plishments—work in music and art; work in wood and 
in metals; work in ‘iterature and the record of human 
history—which may become the recreations and the 
ornaments of hours of leisure in maturer years. And 
still another is the awakening and guiding of the prac- 
tical intelligence, for the better and more skilled service 
of the community in all its multiple business and com- 
plex affairs—an end which cannot be dismissed as 
‘utilitarian’ in any country, and least of all in a coun- 
try like ours, so highly industrialized, and so depend- 
ent on the success of its industries, that it needs for its 
success, and even for its safety, the best and most 
highly trained skill of its citizens.” 





Wisely the committee say, “The desirability of pro- 
longing education must depend largely on the character 
of the education which is offered,” but they feel sure 
that by 1932 the proposed step will be feasible. Wisely 
they say, too, that “school and industry are different 
facets of a single society . . . Education fails in part of 
its aim if it does not prepare children for a life of active 
labour and of social co-operation; industry fails no less, 
if it does not use and strengthen the qualities of mind 
and character which have been cultivated by educa- 
tion. . . . In considering the difficult questions con- 
nected with it—the curriculum best suited to develop 
their powers, the age up to which full-time attendance 
at school is desirable, the school as a training ground of 
character—the educationist, unless he would build his 
castles in the air, is bound at every turn to take into 
account the probable future of the children and the 
nature of the industrial society into which, when their 
formal education has ceased, the majority of them will 
enter. 





America must hear the inarticulate cry of adoles- 
cence, and answer the challenge. 


RAYMOND G. FULLER. 


LABOR PROTECTION IN SoviET Russia. George M. 
Price, M.D. International Publishers, New York 
City. 1928. $1.25. 


Definite information upon practically every aspect 
of labor in Soviet Russia, with pertinent comparisons 
to conditions in other countries, is supplied compactly 
in this small book. Statistics are .given up to 1927. 


Labor legislation in Russia with regard to minors is 
in some respects more advanced than in any other 
country. [L:mployment of children under 16 years is 
allowed only by special permit and then for not more 
than four hours a day, with compulsory attendance at 
factory school. Children from 16 to 18 years are per- 
mitted to work six hours a day; night work is pro- 
hibited, as is all employment in a long list of dangerous 
occupations. Difficulty is experienced in Russia as else- 
where in controlling home and farm work. 
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SOME OF THE CHILDREN’S GOVERNORS 


Walter J. Kohler, Governor of Wisconsin, in his mes- 
sage to the state legislature, said: “A comprehensive 
children’s code replacing obsolete present laws and 
protecting the interests of the child should be enacted 
by this legislature. An investigation aimed at revising 
and modernizing the statutes in regard to state aid to 
dependent children; child placement and adoption; 
boarding homes and child-caring institutions; illegiti- 
macy; juvenile delinquency, neglect and dependency, 
and county boards of child welfare, has been made dur- 
ing the last two years by the children’s code committee 
of the Wisconsin Conference of Social Work, whose 
efforts in behalf of child protection should receive our 
highest commendation.” 

(Bulletin of Wisconsin League of Women Voters.) 


Governor Allen, of Massachusetts, gave out the fol- 
lowing statement pertaining to the significance of 
Child Labor Day: ‘The steps which we are now taking 
in Massachusetts for constructive child labor reform 
are to insure that children leaving school for work are 
physically fit for it, and to insure for boys and girls the 
most practical form of instruction, for education is the 
best substitute for child labor. In my inaugural ad- 
dress I advocated the advancement of the compulsory 
school age to fifteen years.” 


(Boston Evening Globe.) 


Governor Roosevelt, of New York, declares for a 
straight 48-hour week for women and children in in- 
dustry. 


(Brooklyn Citizen.) 


Governor Morgan F. Larson, of New Jersey, says: 
“The care of the womanhood and childhood of our 
state is a matter of wise hygiene and I favor a bureau 
in the Department of Labor to give this matter special 


study. (Newark Star-Eagle.) 


Governor Patterson, of Oregon, in his veto message, 
objected to any weakening in the present child labor 


laws of Oregon. (Salem [Ore.] Statesman.) 


Governor Gardner, of North Carolina, speaking at a 
banquet held by the North Carolina League of Women 
Voters, said: “I am president of a mill in this state, 
the doors of which are open to any of you who wish 
to survey it. The law in this state permits a 60 hour 
week. Operatives in this mill work 55 hours weekly, 
but I am not proud of it.”’ 


Governor Emerson, of Wyoming, has appointed 
Dr. Grace Raymond Hebard, Professor of Political 
Economy at the University of Wyoming, chairman of 
a committee on child labor and education. 

(Buffalo [Wyo.] Bulletin.) 


Governor John E. Erickson, of Montana, says: 
‘There are certain defects in our child-labor laws that 
should be remedied. . . . There should be an eight 
hour day, a six day and 48 hour week for children 
under 16 in all occupations. The Commissioner of 
Labor should be given authority to extend the list 
of dangerous occupations specified.” 

(Anaconda Standard.) 

















J. R. Swan, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I am opposed to child labor and wish to assist in your 
efforts to eliminate it from this country. 


Enclosed is $...........++ for the support of your work. 


Tue AMERICAN CHILD is sent to all members contributing 
$2 or more. 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


By MiriaAM KEELER 


During the legislative season a monthly summary of 
pending child labor legislation will be published. Bills 
noted in an earlier number are not referred to except under 
the heading “Action on Bills Previously Noted.” (S) 
indicates a Senate bill; (H) indicates a House or As- 
sembly bill. 


ARKANSAS 


Workmen's Compensation. 


A bill providing a system of workmen's compensa- 
tion has been defeated in the Senate. 


CALIFORNIA 
Minimum Age. 


Remedies defect in present law by expressly prohibit- 
ing employment of children under school age (i. e., 
under 8 years) in any gainful occupation. Labor and 
Capital Committee (S). 


Part-time Classes. 


Whole act rearranged and reworded; terminology 
changed to “‘special continuation education classes.” 
Changes law by (1) allowing continuation classes at 
place of employment under certified instructor to be 
substituted for attendance at special class in high 
school; (2) requiring 3 hours a day of school during 
unemployment; (3) allowing seasonal workers subject 
to continuation school regulations to substitute full 
time attendance at a convenient season. Education 
Committee (S). 

Individual intelligence tests to be made the basis for 
vocational guidance. Education Committee (S). 


Street Trades. 


Prohibited under 12 years instead of 10. Permitted 
for boys 12 to 18 on permit and only outside of school 
hours; prohibited under 16 years between 7 p.m. and 
6 a.m. Present exemption for cities of less than 23,000 
population not included. Education Committee (H). 


Work Permits. 
Vacation permits to be issued by city or county 


CALIFORNIA (Continued) 


superintendent instead of signed by school principal or 
custodian of records. Education Committee (H). 

Age certificate required for employment of minors 16 
to 18 years. Labor and Capital Committee (S). 


COLORADO 
Federal Child Labor Amendment. 


Concurrent resolution for ratification. Constitutional 
Amendments Committee (H). 


Hours for Women and Minors. 


Extends 8-hour day and 48-hour week to include 
minors over 16 years as well as women (S). 


Workmen's Compensation. 


Clarifies wording by providing that in computing 
weekly wage for minors, the commission may “take 
into consideration the increase in wages or salary that 
such minor might reasonably be expected to receive 
during the period of disability, and increase the com- 
pensation accordingly.’ Present law reads “on the 
basis of the earnings that such minor, if not disabled 
or killed would probably have earned.” (H). 

In case of injury resulting from employee's own 
negligence, compensation to be reduced 50 per cent; 
but for minors under 16 it “‘shall be conclusively pre- 
sumed” that the injury is not due to minor's negli- 
gence. Labor Committee (S). 


CONNECTICUT - 


Federal Child Labor Amendment. 
Proposing ratification. Hearing, Feb. 28. 


Hours for Women and Girls Over 16 Years. 


Nine-hour day and 4914-hour week in manufactur- 
ing and mechanical establishments. Judiciary Com- 
mittee (H and S). Hearing, Feb. 20. Present law, 10- 
hour day, and 55-hour week. 

Nine-hour day and 48-hour week in manufacturing 
and mechanical establishments. Labor Committee 
(H). Hearing Feb. 20. 
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CONNECTICUT (Continued) 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Requiring employer to state age of injured person in 
all reports of industrial accidents. Judiciary Commit- 
tee (H). 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


‘Theatrical Performances. 

Allows permits to be issued to children of any age 
for participation in theatrical performances, etc., at 
any hour without fulfilment of educational require- 
ments. United States (S). 


INDIANA 
Dangerous Occupations. 

Industrial Board authorized to extend lists of occu- 
pations prohibited for children under 16 years and for 
children between 16 and 18 years, from time to time. 
Passed by Senate, Feb. 23. 


Workmen's Compensation. 

A new act, necessary because the present one has 
hecome too complicated through many amendments 
and because its constitutionality is questioned. In- 
cludes minors legally employed on same basis as adults 
but does not retain the present provision for double 
compensation to minors injured during illegal employ- 
ment. Passed by Senate, Feb. 22, and referred to 
House Judiciary Committee. 


ACTION ON BILLS PREVIOUSLY NOTED. 


Exemption of children from compulsory school at- 
tendance after completing eighth grade. Education 
(S). Read twice and favorably reported. 

Golf caddying without permit at 14 years. Passed 
by House; favorably reported in Senate, eb. 13. 


IOWA 


Compulsory [:ducation. 

Compulsory education cases may be handled in ju- 
venile court as well as in district court. Judiciary 
Committee No. 2 (S). 

Part-time Schools. 

Exempts children over 14 years who have graduated 
from a four-year approved high school. Passed by 
both Houses and approved by Governor. 


KANSAS 


Federal Child Labor Amendment. 
Relates to ratification. Concurrent Resolution (S). 


MARYLAND 


Compulsory School Attendance. 


Children 10 years or over, employed at home by 
parent or guardian, to be permitted not more than 20 


MARYLAND (Continued) 


days a year absence from school for farm work. Pres- 

ent law requires attendance for entire term under 13 

years. [Education Committee (S). 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Unemployment Insurance. 

Provides system under which minors under 18 would 
he eligible to receive $1.50 a day during unemployment 
(adults, $2.50 a day) if they have been with same em- 
ployer two years. Insurance Committee (H). Hearing 
Feb. 27. 

ACTION ON BILLS PREVIOUSLY NOTED. 


Bill further restricting hours for women and minors 
in manufacturing establishments has been killed. (H). 


MICHIGAN 


Out-of-School Work for Children Under 15 Years. 

[Employment must be approved by Department of 
Labor and Industry as not being injurious to health or 
morals or unduly hazardous. (H). 


MINNESOTA 
Theatrical [:xhibitions. 
Theatrical employment placed under same restric- 
tions as other employments; special exemptions re- 
moved. (H and S). 


Workmen's Compensation. 

New subsection providing that minors permanently 
disabled shall receive compensation based on average 
adult earnings below rank of foreman. (S). 

Double compensation for minors injured during il- 
legal employment. Present law apparently excludes 
such minors from all compensation. (S). 


MISSOURI 


Child Labor Law Revision. 

All employment prohibited under 14 years except in 
domestic service, farm labor, or in sale of newspapers 
between 7 am. and 7 p.m. (present law permits em- 
ployment outside school hours). Under 16 years, speci- 
fies 6-day week, prohibits all work after 7 p.m., in- 
stead of allowing 2 hours evening work, limits com- 
bined hours of work and school to 48 a week. Raises 
requirements for work permits to include promise of 
employment, documentary proof of age, physical cer- 
tificate from public school physician, sixth grade re- 
quirement except for out-of-school work; permits to be 
sent direct to employer and returned by him at termi- 
nation of employment. Provides for age certificates for 
minors over 16 years at request of employer. (H and 
S). Hearing, Feb. 27. 


Hours for Women and Girls Over 16 Years. 


[:xtends 9-hour day and 54-hour week to hotel and 
telephone company employees. (H). 
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MISSOURI (Continued) 


Sale of Drugs and Medicines. 


Prohibited unless made under sanitary conditions 
and without employment of child labor. (H). 


Workmen's Compensation. 


Repeal of present measure (H). Favorably reported 
and read twice. Several amendments end new meas- 
ures have been introduced, one of which retains the 
present provision for 50 per cent additional compensa- 
tion to minors injured while illegally employed. 


NEBRASKA 
Child Welfare Bureau. 


Creates bureau and transfers duty of enforcing child 
labor laws to it from Department of Labor. Child 
Welfare Committee (S). Read twice. 


Hours’ of Work. 


Ejight-hour day and 48-hour week for women and 
girls over 16 in all cities and villages (reduction from 
9-hour day and 54-hour week). Cities Committee (H). 

Permits night work for women and girls over 16 
in hotels and restaurants. Judiciary Committee (H). 
Favorably reported with amendment. 

Various other bills relating to hours for women have 
been indefinitely postponed. 

Eight hours to constitute a day's work for laborers 
and mechanics in absence of contract. (H and S). 

Requires one day of rest in seven for persons em- 
ployed more than 48 hours a week. Affects children 
over 16 in all occupations and children under 16 in 
those not already covered by child labor law. Labor 
Committee (H). 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Hours of Work. 


Ten hours’ actual labor to be taken as a day's work 
unless otherwise agreed by the parties to a contract. 
As this does not “apply to classes of labor for which 
the law now provides day limits,” it would not affect 
children under 16 years. 


ACTION ON BILLS PREVIOUSLY NOTED. 


Bill reducing night work in manufacturing establish- 
ments for women and minors had a hearing on Feb. 19; 
favorably reported by the Labor Committee (H). 

Bill restricting hours in manufacturing establish- 
ments to 9 a day and 48 a week for women and minors 
under 18 has been killed in the House. 


NEW JERSEY 


Workmen's Compensation. 


Double compensation for employees injured through 
failure of employer to safeguard machinery, etc., after 
notification by the Department of Labor. Ways and 
Means Committee (H) and Labor, Industries and Social 
Welfare Committee (S). Favorably reported in Senate. 





NEW JERSEY (Continued) 


ACTION ON BILLS PreviousLy Norteb. 


The bill introduced by Assemblywoman Haines to 
prevent the employment of migratory children under 
16 years of age during the hours when they would, if 
residents of the state, be required to be in attendance 
at school, has been reported out by the Ways and 
Means Committee with an amendment making it opers 
ative from October 10 to May 15 only. 


NEW MEXICO 


State Labor Commissioner. 


Bill creating this office has been passed by the House 
and killed in the Senate, where a bill relating to same 
subject has been reported favorably by the Committee 
on Public Institutions. 


Workmen's Compensation. 

New measure, providing double compensation for 
minors injured while illegally employed. Public Affairs 
Committee (H). Passed by House as amended, Feb. 


15. Under present act, minors have the same rights as 
adults. 


NEW YORK 


Dangerous Occupations. 

Permits boys between 16 and 18 years to operate 
polishing or buffing wheels in bona fide apprenticeship 
courses. Labor Committee (H). 


Federal Child Labor Amendment. 
Ratification proposed. Judiciary Committee (H). 


Minimum Wage Board for Women and Minors. 


Two bills in each house would create such a board. 
One bill has been read twice in the Senate. 


Part-Time Schools. 


Various bills tending to weaken the present law have 
been referred to the Education Committees in both 
Houses. These include conducting part-time classes in 
the evening (hearing, March 5); permitting substitu- 
tion of evening high or vocational school; making at- 
tendance optional for children 16 years old, etc. 


Vocational Guidance. 

Authorizes each school district to employ persons for 
vocational and educational guidance for minors, estab- 
lishes a guidance bureau, and appropriates $5,000. 
Ways and Means Committee (H); and Finance Com- 
mittee (S). Favorably reported in Senate. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hours of Work in Factories. 


Reduced for women and minors from 60 to 55 hours 
a week and from 11 to 10 hours a day. Affects minors 
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NORTH CAROLINA (Continued) 


over 14 years old who do not come under the 48-hour 
law. Manufacturing and Labor Committee (H). 


Workmen's Compensation. 

Provides system of workmen's compensation (state 
has none at present) under the terms of which minors, 
whether legally or illegally employed, have the same 
rights as adults. Insurance Committee (S); reported 
favorably a substitute bill, Feb. 15. 


OREGON 


Compulsory School Attendance. 

Repeal of law declared unconstitutional in 1923 which 
requires all children to attend the public schools through 
the eighth grade. Passed by both Houses. 

Restores the old law and amends it by making at- 
tendance compulsory from 8 to 16 years instead of 
from 9 to 16 years. Amended in the House and re- 
ferred to Revision of Laws Committee (H). 


Federal Child Labor Amendment. 
Bill proposing ratification has been killed in the 
House. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hours for Minors Under 16 Years. 

Reduced from 51 to 48 hours a week and from 9 to 8 
hours a day. Night work prohibited after 6 p.m. and 
before 7 a.m., instead of after 8 p.m. and before 6 a.m. 
At least 45 minutes must be given for lunch. Applies 
to all occupations. (H). 


Non-Resident Children. 
Prohibits employment in factories, canneries, truck 
farms, and fruit and berry raising of any child coming 
from another state during the time when such child is 
required by the laws of the state of his residence to be in 


school. (H). 


Workmen's Compensation. 


Double compensation for minors under 18 injured 
while illegally employed. (S). 


RHODE ISLAND 


Hours for Women and Girls Over 16 Years. 

Extends 48-hour week and 9-hour day law to cover 
women and girls over 16 in factories and manufactur- 
ing, mechanical, business and mercantile establish- 
ments. Judiciary Committee (S and H). 

Night work prohibited between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
Judiciary Committee (H). 


TENNESSEE 


ACTION ON BILLS PREVIOUSLY NOTED. 


Bill regulating employment of children has been read 
twice in the Senate and reported favorably by the 





TENNESSEE (Continued) 


Judiciary Committee, with an amendment permitting 
a weekly total of 60 hours combined work and school. 

Street trades bill has been reported unfavorably in 
the Senate. 


TEXAS 
Workmen's Compensation. 


Double compensation for minors injured while ille- 
gally employed. If wages of minor would be expected 
to increase during period of disability, compensation 
may be increased accordingly. Minors illegally em- 
ployed are excluded from all benefits under the present 
law. State Affairs Committee (S). 


ACTION ON BILLS PREVIOUSLY NOTED. 
Bill to reword child labor law has been passed in the 
House and reported favorably in the Senate. 
Compulsory school age bill, changing age from 8-14 
to 8-15, lengthening term and omitting poverty exemp- 
tion, has been passed in the Senate with amendment, 
and favorably reported in the House. 


UTAH 

Compulsory School Attendance. 
Children from 16 to 18 years who have not completed 
eighth grade must attend school for at least 30 weeks 
each year. Passed by Senate and favorably reported 


in House. Present law permits children to leave school 
at 16, if employed. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Hours for Women and Girls Over 16 Years. 


Nine-hour day and 54-hour week. Committee sub- 
stitute measure provides for 56-hour week, arranged to 
permit employment at any time so that total is not 
exceeded; exempts nursing, agriculture, domestic serv- 
ice, and small telephone and telegraph offices; reported 
favorably in House. No restriction on hours, except 
for children under 16 in present law. 


WISCONSIN 


Hours for Women and Girls Over 16 Years. 
Eight-hour day and 44-hour week to replace present 
9-hour day and 50-hour week. Allowance of overtime 


during emergency periods reduced. Labor Committee 
(H). Hearing Feb. 26. 


WYOMING 
Work Permits. 


Occupations for which work permits are required for 
children under 16 years extended in number to include 
everything except domestic service and agriculture. 
Passed by Senate. 









